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We operate the largest printing and book- 
binding establishment in central Ohto.. 


, 


W.e are equipped to provide a com-,, 
, plete service in any type of printing — 

from giant broadsides and catalogs to 

small pamphlets and envelope stuffers. 


| We are printers of commercial and 

| legal forms and mantfacturers of blank. 

books to meet standard as. well as’ 
special requirements. 


We also supply office furniture, wood - . . 
or steel, record systems, loose leaf - 


devices, visible records, office supplies 
and stationery. 


, - Write us for specific informa- 
tion.on any of our services 


The F..J. Heer Printing Company 


PRINTING PUBLISHING BOOK BINDING 
OFFICE FURNITURE AND FILING EQUIPMENT 

LEGAL FORMS —:— STATIONERY 
ADams 4125 Columbus, Ohio 372-386 S. Fourth St. 
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¢ It’s smart to wear wood accessories this year. 


The new Wooden cy makes a fas- 


cinating project for fall art classes’ (A product of the 
O-P Craft Co., Inc., Sandusky, Ohio.) 


7 These rings and bracelets are made of clear maple and 
. color beautifully with either CRAYONEX or PRANG TEMPERA. 


Write today for smart ideas on Color-Carving and other 
: attractive crafts. Send 5c for mailing. 


SPECIAL OFFER: A Color-Carve Ring and Bracelet with above ideas 
will be sent postpaid for only 25c. 


<< 
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_ 530-630 HAYES AVENUE. SANDUSKY, OHIO 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEWYORK CITY 
11G NEW MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO - SANTA FE BUILDING, DALLAS. TEXAS 


ART EDUCATION 
COLOR PRINTS 


inexpensive LOOK 


in A RT 


good color FOR 
educational SAMPLE 
EARLY REVIEWS well selected > 
many schools 
* DINO FERRARI (N. Y. Times}: <r. Cheney’s book . . . the of pa inting As 
most searching, comprehensive and stimulating survey of modern ° 
; art we have had the good fortune so far to read ... there is many subjects 

ample evidence in "EXPRESSIONISM IN ART” that he has ‘seen christmas ideas 


and digested a tremendous lot of material ... we are genuinely 


grateful to him for the illuminatiug, vital contribution he makes 

to our understanding and appreciation of art!’’ 

J. W. LANE (N. Y. Sun): ‘Mr. Cheney’s book is about as com- a 
plete an account of the organ-stops on which the intelligent or the 
. sophisticated, modern painter may play. Mr. Cheney also includes 


for good measure the dance, sculpture, architecture and the theatre E L E M J N T A > y 4 | G Hi 
« @ very handsome book!’’ 
SAN FRANCISCO ARGONAUT: “It is by all odds the finest ART SCHOOL WO RK 
book of its kind yet printed in America—lucid, authoritative, up- 
to-date and well-mannered. The work is impressively documented 

and accurately indexed. It will recommend itself as required A D U D U AT O 
reading wherever contemporary culture is a subject of study. ‘gee 


One is already beginning to find it on well-informed bookshelves!’’ | A R T A p p R F C | A T O N “_ . 
With 205 Illustrative Plates. R | S T M A S G T NES 


HALF-LEATHER OR CLOTH BOUND (BOXED) $5.00 FINE ART FOR ONE CENI, | 


By the Same Author (in uniform binding): 


Instructors’ Texts 


Available for 
Two Cents Each 3 
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America is now demonstrating that art is a necessary integral and inseparable factor in its growth and cultural life. a: 
r national growth and happiness has made it necessary to realize that in no sense can we divorce from art the a 
her interests of life. Art has been taken from its ivory tower. It is leaving the studio to appear in the shop, the : 
arket place, the cinema, the school room, on the farm and places where it has never dared to venture before. Our ge 
reased leisure during the past few years has caused the nation to be swept by a strong desire for the practice of A 
> crafts. Just what this means is a question, but we cannot but hope that it connotes an impetus to objectify & 
i We's aesthetic impulses in some material form. It seems to suggest a return to a feeling of art for everyone. Per- f . 
ps art is to find a permanent place in the new American scene—and that the statement of its integral position | 
h life will no longer startle the average American citizen. 


The interest in America's art inheritance is taking on amazing proportions. Exhibitions of folk art and folk art gal- € 
ies attract large groups of spectators. As this goes to press there are being held in New York City three dif- 
rent exhibitions of American folk art. 


There is a renewed interest in American ceramics like that of New York State and Pennsylvania; in quilts and hand- 
i Mpven coverlets like those reproduced at Berea College in Kentucky; in folk painting like that of Edward Hicks and . 
Mnumber of others whose names have been lost. In New Hampshire a statewide movement to reinstate the crafts 
the country folk is doing really constructive work. Nor by any means does this signify that there is a lack of | 
derstanding of machine art which will not only continue but grow in its importance as a means of providing the f 
portion of our daily needs. 
| 


The manufacturer is beginning to realize that he has been losing out by underestimating the taste of the consumer. i 
Raving learned that the designer has provided the most potent selling point in the case of the automobile, he has dq 

lled the designer to restyle all manner of products from the railroad train and kitchen sink to the lipstick and } 
ity case. There is much truth in the statemen¥ that "art has entered the home through the back door" and it is i 
» machine and design in the factory which has made this possible. Every progressive American knows that good 
ign means good business, as the large mail order houses are so well proving at the present time. Compare what | 
»y did in the past with what they are now offering. a 


A conspicuous advance is being made among educators and school officials in America, especially in the middle 
st where for so many. years there has been little to boast of. Now the large educational institutions are taking 
finite steps to establish the importance of art understanding in the school. Such projects as the one which is 
ing carried on at Owatonna, Minnesota, are holding the attention of educators everywhere. There is shown a 
ong conviction that real education cannot thrive without art as a vital factor, that life calls out emphatically 
design in all its various expressions. 


Among the painters a new attitude has arisen, regional art has held the interest of America in recent years. The 
erican regional artists made a really significant contribution to American life when they threw off the technics * 
d mannerisms of European schools. In the work of this group there is a vivid restatement of the fact that art is : 
existent with life, and throughout their work there is a strong evidence that it is a growth from the heart of = 
erican people. Not that anyone believes that American subject matter is a requisite of a truly American pic- 
e, but on the whole no one is more suited to painting American life than those persons who have been reared as e 
part of it. There must be something wrong when exhibitions of painting from the various large cities disclose a 
sudo Matisses from Missouri, pseudo Marie Laurencians from Louisiana and pseudo Utrillos from Utah. | 


| The sooner the artist, the engineer, the educator, the manufacturer and the salesman see that art and the routine 
living cannot exist in isolation, the sooner our nation will arrive at a rhythm of life it needs for complete reali- 
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CONCERNING SEVERAL AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURAL LEADERS 


America’s architecture from its very beginning in 
the seventeenth century was a reflection of the archi- 
tecture of Europe. Our earliest buildings had much 
in them of the medieval, which was replaced through- 
out the eighteenth century by what we call the Geor- 
gian style. In it there is little evidence, except in 
minor details, of the American spirit of originality 
which was to show itself in the later architectural 
designs of Thomas Jefferson, Louis Sullivan and Frank 
Lloyd Wright. 

Although Europe was interested in the more strict 
classicism of the Greeks and the Romans as early as 
the 1750’s it was left for Thomas Jefferson to use the 
first true classic temple, unmodified and for practical 
purposes, in the Virginia Capitol at Richmond in 1789. 

The publication of the “Classical Antiquities of 
Athens” by Stuart and Revett as early as 1762 brought 
the prototypes of all European architecture, except the 
medieval, again to the minds of leaders of art and 
architecture. James Stuart built the first Greek Re- 
vival example in Europe in 1758—a garden temple for 
Lord Lyttleton at Hagley. But the English found no 
other use for the style than in memorial and garden 
architecture until after Jefferson had returned from 
a five-year stay in Europe and applied the form of the 
Roman temple at Nimes, with variations, to the prob- 
lem of practical architecture in the Richmond building. 
It also was the first building designed to meet the 
needs of a modern republican government. In date it 
precedes not only the English use of the temple as a 
useful building, but also the Madeleine in Paris, which 
was the first important Roman building in France, by 
two decades. It is true that Colin Campbell in “Vitru- 
bius Brittanicus” conceived a classic church as early 
as 1731, but it was never built. Jefferson also did not 
see his classic design of 1779 for the remodeling of 
the Governor’s Palace at Williamsburg erected. 

Another classic building in America might here be 
mentioned as having preceded similar European types. 
Latrobe’s Parthenaic Bank of the United States in 
Philadelphia, which is still standing, preceded by a 
decade the first European version of the Parthenon at 
Regensburg. 
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By FRANK J. ROOS, JR. 


It was inevitable that this strict classicism should 
replace the third-hand classicism of the Georgian, both 
in Europe and America, if only because of the need 
felt in the new republics for a fitting style not asso- 
ciated with the monarchies. America quickly took it 
as her own and developed and used it so extensively 
that it might well be called the national style. Jeffer- 
son’s interest in the classic extended not only to archi- 
tecture but to politics as well, which was later true of 
Napoleon. The style reached many phases of life in 
this Early Republican or Federal period. Towns and 


slaves received classic names, the dress and the fur- 


niture of the time showed its influence and even Latin 
and Greek became prerequisites for a college degree. 
The publication of many builders’ books in the first 
three decades of the century contributed to the wide 
dissemination of the style both here and abroad. Its 
popularity was coincident with our period of expansion 
and so it is found not only in the eastern states but 
as far west as colonization had proceeded before it 
wore itself out and was generally replaced in the fifties 
by the Romantic Revival. 


The Gothic and subsequent Romanesque revivals in | 


the fifties, sixties and seventies were, if anything, less 
adapted to our national attitudes than the Georgian 
and the Classic. But out of its later phases came H. H. 
Richardson, whose slighly radical ideas bore fruit in 
the work of Louis Sullivan. His theories of architec- 
ture again, as in Jefferson’s mind, were concerned with 
the practical use of architecture. His “form follows 
function” finally developed, through devious channels, 
into the newest of all historical architecture—what we 
sometimes call Functionalism. 

It is perhaps not to our credit that Sullivan’s Trans- 
portation Building at the Chicago Fair in 1893 was less 
recognized at home than abroad. The Société Centrale 
des Arts Decoratifs awarded him a medal for this 
building, without recognizing any of the other designs 
there, which latter were essentially Romanized classi- 
cism. 

The second wave of classicism which followed the 
’93 Fair is still with us, but Sullivan’s ideas took root 
in his pupil Frank Lloyd Wright, who, as had Jeffer- 
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Tower of the Congregational Church, 
Tallmadge, Ohio. Built in 1822. This 
is a Connecticut type church in Con- 
necticut's Western Reserve in Ohio. 


All the photographs which accompany this 
article were taken by Frank J. Roos, Jr. 


son, preceded the architects of Europe in a new style. 
The pier and grill method of construction as used by 
Sullivan was first used in an industrial structure by 
Wright in 1903 in the Larkin Building in Buffalo. 
This method of construction had a considerable influ- 
ence on the development of the later skyscraper form. 
The subsequent wedding of architecture and engineer- 
ing may be said to have been foreshadowed by the fact 
that Wright was a student of civil engineering at the 
University of Wisconsin before he turned to archi- 
tecture. The radical methods that he used in the 
Unity Church at Oak Park and in the Imperial Hotel 
in Tokio indicate the freedom of the use of materials 
which characterized the coming International style. 
Again recognition came not at home but from the 
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Facade Detail—Episcopal Church, Granville, 
Ohio. Built in 1837 by Benjamin Morgan (1808- 
1851) after designs by Minard Lafever, author 
of the contemporary ‘Modern Builders’ Guide.” 


Continent. As early as 1910 a monograph on Wright’s 
work was published in Germany, to be followed by 
further monographs in Holland, Japan and France. 
The first work on him to be published in America was 
but four years ago. 

In the meantime Berlage had come over in 1912 to 
see Wright’s domestic work in and about Chicago. 
He had returned to Holland to lecture on him and thus 
influence all the younger architects of that country, 
particularly J. J. P. Oud, who became the architect of 
the city of Rotterdam and an editor of the magazine 
de Stijl, which was closely connected with the early 
cubistic experiments. He has had a considerable direct 
influence also on the Austrian, Richard Neutra, who 


See page 40 
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COURTESY BUCKS CO., PA., HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


EDWARD HICKS AND THE AMERICAN 
FOLK ART TRADITION 


Hick’s career fits perfectly into the American folk 
art tradition. Though he painted easel pictures he 
never left the artisan ranks to become a professional 
artist. Born in 1780 he was soon left motherless and 
was cared for by two worthy friends, David and Eliza- 
beth Twining, until, at the age of thirteen, he was 
apprenticed to a coach-maker. He continued to learn 
that trade, with a brief interlude as boot-black and 
bartender in a tavern, until he was twenty when he 
set up coach and house painting for himself. During 
his apprenticeship he had abandoned the teachings of 
his foster mother and had led a gay and thoughtless 
life but at twenty-one he saw the error of his ways 
and, two years later, “applied to the overseers of Mid- 
dletown Monthly Meeting to be received into member- 
ship with Friends.” In 1810 he began his preaching 
career by standing up publicly in meeting “to advo- 
cate the cause of Christ.” From that time on he spoke 
at meetings not only in Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
but in Maryland, Virginia, Indiana, Ohio and New 
York. In 1819 he even traveled through western New 
York into Canada and then made the return journey 
down the northern Hudson River. 

Hicks treated relatively few subjects but he often 
repeated his favorites. William Penn’s Treaty with 
the Indians was popular for inn signs. So was The 
Dectaration of Independence which decorated one sign 
of the Brick Hotel at Newtown, the reverse of which 
showed Washington mounted on a sorrel horse. The 
Grave of William Penn at Jordans, England and David 
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PORERAL! OF 
EDWARD HICKS 


By THOMAS HICKS 1823-1890 


This account of Edward Hicks and his painting, "The Peaceabll 
Kingdom," is reprinted from the Bulletin of the Worcester Art 
Museum where the painting is a part of the permanent collection 


% 


Twining’s Place in 1787 Hicks chose as themes for 
easel pictures, but probably the subject which appealed 
to him the most and which he painted many times, on 
fire-boards for utilitarian purposes and on canvas for 
his own pleasure, was The Peaceable Kingdom. It igs 
one of the finest versions of this theme which is now 
owned by the Museum. In composition it is similar to 
Hicks’ other treatments of the same subject. At the 
left, in the middle distance, is shown William Penn 
treating with the Indians on the bank of the Delaware 
River. It is obvious, particularly from the figure of 
Penn, that Hicks was familiar with Benjamin West’s 
painting of the same event. At the right against a 
background of thickly massed trees the artist has 
depicted with painstaking accuracy every living thing 
mentioned in the sixth to ninth verses of the eleventh 
chapter of Isaiah: | 

“The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the calf and 
the young lion and the fatling together; and a little 
child shall lead them. 

“And the cow and the bear shall feed; their young 
ones shall lie down together: and the lion shall eat 
straw like the ox. 

“And the sucking child shall play on the hole of the 
asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand on the 
cockatrice’ den. 

“They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain: for the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 
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THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM. 


THE PEACEABLE KINGDOM 


By EDWARD HICKS 
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If America had proportionately as many great 
artists as there were in Venice and Florence during 
the Renaissance, every state might boast of several 


dozen. For some reason, certain periods of history 
and certain localities are far more fertile in art than 
others. 

The discoveries in painting of the past hundred 
years have by no means been an unmixed blessing. 
Since the High Renaissance, painting has suffered a 
gradual decline, but impressionism and modernism 
are supposed to have given art a new vitality. Toa 
certain extent this is true, and ultimately art cannot 
but benefit by these developments. Modernism has 
largely succeeded in blotting out academic repetition, 
but it has replaced it with a kind of repetition of its 
own. This is not its worst effect upon art. The 
increment of all sorts of isms, of manners of painting, 
of technical theories, that may very well be sound but 


FAMILY 
REUNION | 


By THE AUTHOR 


TOWARD 


not vitally important, has dissipated the energy oi 
the present-day artist. 

All lasting art must be the result of intense concer 
tration. The Renaissance artist was just as suscept:- 
ble to influence and just as guilty of borrowing as the 
present-day artist, but each man’s art did not fly of 
at a tangent from every other man’s. Their energié 
were better focused. They pyramided their know! 
edge. We have today any number of manners @f 
painting—they had very few, but they knew thes 
few from the ground up. Their methods were com 
plete and thoroughly sound in themselves and the 
did not overdo minor technical principles to the excll- 
sion of other qualities. Painters whose works show 
little originality turned out pictures which as techi- 
cal productions are marvelous. Compare their work 
with the work of the painters of today who lack origi: 
nality. As technical productions they are little bette 
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TRADITION 


By WILLIAM E. HENNING 


than shoddy imitations of the works of such artists as 
Cezanne or Matisse. The Renaissance artist focused 
all his energy on the work in hand, carrying it as far 
as he could. 

An important thing to remember is that the system 
of patron, painter, and apprentice, did not stifle the 
originality of the artist. He thrived in it, and added 
his contributions to painting. These contributions 
are so profuse and rich today that their effect seems 
to be bewildering rather than enlightening to the 
artist. 

But there is evidence of better times. New forces 
are at work that have little to do with technical 
theories of how to produce art. Assimilation of all 
that is good in the graphic forms of the past genera- 
tion or so may take place—forms from the comic strip 
to the cinema, from the chromo and photograph to 
impressionism and post-impressionism. Many of 
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these forms are inferior and not conducive to the im- 
provement of public taste, but there is some good in 
most of them. Such assimilation is already under way 
in the works of various artists. 

Government patronage of art is very encouraging, 
and will undoubtedly stimulate public interest—a very 
important thing—and result in some works of merit. 
Since the re-discovery that art need not smack too 
strongly of modernism and the studio, but can depict 
everyday life and still be art, public appreciation has 
grown, and in the past year or two the Benton-Curry- 
Wood-Marsh school has arisen to prominence. 

They are looking into their own experience for their 
material. They plan to use the actual visible forms 
of their environment rather than borrow hackneyed 
forms from the pictures of other artists. Using the 
forms they mold the design to fit the material, re- 


See page 48 
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MORNING GLORY 


By WILLIAM E 
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DEATH ON THE RIDGE RO 
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By GRANT WOOD 


Grant Wood is one of that group of young 
Americans who in recent years have been 
known as regional artists. After several years’ 
study in Europe he finally threw off the conti- 
nental mannerisms and discovered vast possi- 
bilities in the region about his home in the state 
of lowa. In technic and subject matter 
his work is true to himself and his home folk. 


COURTESY OF THE CAKNEIGIE INSTITUTE. 
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COURTESY OF THE WALKER GALLERIES. 


FLYING CORDONAS 


By JOHN STEUART CURRY 


John Steuart Curry, too, is devoted to 
painting the American scene. He finds 
in it ample stimulation for his creative 
urge, indicating that the artist does well 
to select subject matter with which his 


life has been more or less identified Tho 
and to work in a manner which is truly ject 
his own. Such institutions as the cir- tie 
cus appear frequently in his paintings. - 
ic 
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COURTESY 


Thomas Benton presents in an intense and ardent manner those sub- 
jects which he knows best and which are uniquely characteris- 
tic of the United States. In the picture illustrated here he 
has painted the Arkansas natives in a way that is so character- 
istic of his rhythmic compositions. Along with Grant Wood and 
John Steuart Curry he is one of the outstanding regional painters. 
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ARKANSAS 


By THOMAS BENTON 
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EARLY NEW YORK STONEWARE JUG 


A unique and interesting specimen of early Ameri- 
can stoneware has been acquired by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New Yock. It is believed that this 
jug represents the only dated example of pre-Revolu- 
tionary New York stoneware of a type that was com- 
mon in the Eighteenth Century. In a late number of 
the Museum Pulletin making reference to the jug, it 
is set forth that as vessels of this character were de- 
vised primarily to serve utilitarian purposes, such as 
the storage of preserved foods and strong liquors, it is 
unusual to find such a relatively handsome and fin- 
ished example such as this, shaped with an eye to 
grace and an uncommon regard for careful craftsman- 
ship. 

Upon the shoulder is incised the legend, “N. York. 
John Havins. 1775. July 18.,” below which appear the 
initials “J. C.,” presumably the mark of the potter. 
Within the incised boundaries and under the custom- 
ary salt glaze, the lettering has been neatly brushed 
in the mineral blue so consistently used in stoneware 
decoration, and about the legend have been added con- 
ventional floral designs similarly incised and co!ored. 

The list of potters known to have worked in New 
York during the immediate pre-Revolutionary period 
is extremely brief. The names Crolius and Remmy 
appear from early in the second quarter of the century 
and continue through several generations of each fam- 
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ily. Potteries in the vicinity of Potter’s Hill, where 
these families were established, are designated in the 
printed surveys of the city as early as 1730. In Riv- 
ington’s New-York Gazette of May 19, 1774, John 
Campbell, potter, advertised that he had for sale “at 
the upper end of the Broadway, opposite the Negroes 
Burying Ground,” wares which he would “warrant to 
be better than any imported from England or Hol- 
land.” His offerings, however, seem to have been 
largely pantiles and ordinary earthenware. A more 
pretentious assortment was offered the public by Jona- 
than Durell, whose stock consisted of “butter, water, 
pickle, and oyster pots . . . small cups of various 
shapes, striped and colored dishes of divers colours, 
. . . and a variety of ware too tedious to particular- 
ize.””’ But even in this period of incipient national con- 
sciousness and of patriotic demand for domestic manu- 
facture the records, as yet, have divulged no further 
mention of local potters. 

If, as seems plausible, we are to attribute the Mu- 
seum crock to one of this limited group of New York 
artisans, the initials of John Crolius (1733-1812) lend 
themselves most adequately to our case. The name 
Crolius is always intimately associated with the stone- 
ware product, which, particularly in the generation of 
Clarkson, son of John Crolius, the American merchant 
marine distributed to the far ends of the earth. 
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POTTERY 


Considerable interest attaches to early American 
“stoneware” production in Northern New York, cen- 
tering at Cortland and Homer, generally known as 
Tioughnioga pottery. The ware was typically “native” 
in its design and manufacture, and while some excel- 
lent speciméns are still to be found, the pottery is 
widely sought by collectors of domestic ware speci- 
mens. Hurlburt Bird has gathered some pertinent 
facts regarding the origin and development of this 
characteristic pottery, arranging in the form of an 
interesting digest of the subject, recently appearing 
in the Cortland Standard, Cortland, N. Y. The follow- 
ing data are taken from that course. 

Several articles have described the pottery estab- 
lished in Cortland in 1829 by Sylvester Blair on what 
is now Groton Avenue, then known as Pottery Street, 
but there has been no definite information, concerning 
such a factory in Homer. However, the Cortland Ob- 
server published in Homer in 1832, reprinted in 1932 
by the Cortland Democrat, stated that “there was one 
stoneware factory in Homer” at that date. It was 
listed among other industries of the town. 

In 1908, the Hon. C. O. Newton, in a centennial 
address, mentioned the fact that a pottery had existed 
in Homer in the early days of the village. Again, in 
1905 Daniel Seymour Cook in his “Early Days in 
Homer,” published in the Homer Republican, described 
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‘“‘a pottery owned by Chollar & Darby,” but failed to 
mention the date of its operation. 

Fortunately in his obituary notice sent to Homer 
from Whitwater, Wis., a few years later, we find that 
Cook was born in Homer in 1827 and lived there until 
he was 17 years old, then moving away. Therefore, 
the factory as he recalled it must have been in oper- 
ation at sometime during those 17 years. 

This statement is corroborated by H. C. Goodwin, 
author of the “History of Cortland County,” who later 
wrote a series of letters to the Cortland Democrat, 
through the courtesy of which paper the following is 
quoted: 

“April 2, 1869 Impressions of Homer No. 11. In 
1832 Thomas D. Chollar engaged in the stoneware and 
pottery business, and continued the same for a period 
of 12 years when he sold to Raymond Smith and the 
building was converted into a Carriage shop, now 
(1869) occupied by Messrs. Jones & Smith. In 1837 
Mr. Chollar bought the Blair pottery in Cortland and 
continued the business in the two villages until 1849, 
when he disposed of his entire interest, the former 
branch (Homer Pottery) as already noted and the 
latter to Madison Woodruff who still (1869) continues 
the business. 

“Goodwin states also that Lucius Bennett was asso- 


See page 40 
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By SORCHA BORU 


oT. FIACRE AND 
BAMBI 


By SORCHA BORU 


The pieces by Sorcha Boru were 
given an honorable mention. 
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ADELAIDE ALSOP ROBINEAU 


While Mrs. Robineau will be remembered best 
throughout the art circles of the world for her un- 
excelled art in the field of porcelains, it is through her 
editorial policy and the advice given in the pages 
of Keramic Studio which she edited for thirty years, 
that she had the greatest influence on the decorative 
arts of America. Her work here was to help the 
amateur, the student and the teacher. Through the 
magazine her word as well as creative work, reached 
countless numbers of persons each month who were 
eager to find satisfaction through esthetic expression 
in their own way. She was not only an artist and 
teacher, but an educator in the full sense of the word, 
and as such brought them encouragement and help in 
doing the type of work in which they were interested. 

In 1889 when Keramic Studio was founded she had 
been teaching at St. Mary’s Hall in Fairbault, Minne- 
sota. Naturally at that time in a school like St. Mary’s 
Hall where young ladies from the best American fam- 
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ilies were educated, china painting held an important 
place in the curriculum. Mrs. Robineau, then Ade- 
laide Alsop, besides being very proficient as a china 
painter, had received recognition for her work in New 
York as a water color painter. During her sojourn in 
Minnesota, she had met Samuel E. Robineau, @ 
Parisian by birth who came to America and was then 
on a business trip through the Dakotas and Minne- 
sota. It was not long before they planned to be mar- 
ried. She returned to New York to continue her work 
as a china painter and established her own studio. 
As Mr. Robineau had a few thousand dollars, the 
question naturally arose as to what he might do by 
way of investment or business that would provide a 
livelihood that they might establish their residence in 
New York. 

The future Mrs. Robineau, being very well ac- 
quainted among the china painters of her time, hit 
upon an idea. She had heard of a china painters’ 
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magazine, “The China Decorator,” which was up for 
sale. Why could not Mr. Robineau’s savings be used to 
buy this magazine? They immediately investigated, 
but the price asked was far beyond their means. Why 
could they not start their own magazine? That was 
an excellent idea. And they decided to follow it. 

Here Mrs. Robineau did the thing that was charac- 
teristic of her attitude toward all things in life. She 
had stupendous courage, a faith in the outcome of 
honest endeavor and as was demonstrated over and 
over again, an almost limitless capacity for sustained 
effort in any one line. She knew nothing of publish- 
ing, had never once thought of ever editing a maga- 
zine. Neither had Mr. Robineau had any experience 
in the precarious course of publishing. 

Yet with little but utmost faith in the future these 
two young persons launched a magazine which soon 
developed a vitality which would pull it through the 
World War and the decline of china painting. Down 
to the present day it has survived the depression. 
Although neither of the prospective publishers had 
had any experience in publishing or printing of any 
kind they went ahead, and from the beginning every- 
thing seemed to be in their favor. 


They were soon married and started on their propect 
immediately. Mrs. Robineau knew George H. Clark 
of Syracuse, who was then connected with the print- 
ing business, so what more could they ask for? So 
in May, 1899, Keramic Studio Publishing Company 
was incorporated in New York City. Mrs. Anna 
B. Leonard was the fourth member of the corporation. 
As soon as they had definitely decided to launch their 
magazine they sat down and in long hand wrote let- 
ters to all those companies which might be prospective 
advertisers. They must have the support of all those 
firms which sold kilns, glazes, and china painting 
supplies. From this area they had a most favorable 
response. In fact, most of them remained among the 
advertising pages as long as china decorating lasted. 

The magazine was called KERAMIC STUDIO—A 
Magazine Published Monthly for the Designer, Potter, 
Decorator and Firer. The editors were Adelaide 
Alsop-Robineau and Anna B. Leonard. The publishers 
were Samuel Edouard Robineau and George H. Clark. 
The office and editorial rooms were at Eight East Fif- 
teenth Street in New York City, while the publication 
office was in Syracuse where the magazine was 
printed. To fully understand the proposed plans for 
the new publication, one may look at the opening 
editorial in the first number of the magazine, which 
was published late in April, 1899. 


“This magazine is the outgrowth of an increasing 
demand for practical designs and instructions for 
students of Keramics. Now that the decoration of 
china is no longer a fad, but a serious study, a pro- 
fession, or means of livelihood to thousands outside of 
Potteries, something more is required of decorators 
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than the stereotyped spray of flowers and the in- 
evitable butterfly. Students have gone beyond that, 
and are clamoring for good designs which lead to a 
higher standard; they are going into the work more 
seriously, realizing it to be a life-long study. That 
hesitating touch of the amateur is fast disappearing, 
as the understanding of design and technique in- 
creases; therefore the demand for a higher standard 
in the studios. 

“It will be the aim of the KERAMIC STUDIO to 
help all those who are struggling in their efforts to 
reach higher ideals. There will always be articles and 
designs for beginners, with all the encouragement we 
can give. Many students live far from teachers and 
receive no aid except that which can be found in 
magazines, which makes it all the more necessary to 
give careful and practical instruction. 

“The magazine, being edited by teachers of wide ex- 
perience, who realize the needs and demands of pupils, 
will devote its columns to the study and development 
of keramic arts. 

“We will cheerfully criticise, without charge, any 
work of our subscribers sent to us, expecting only that 
the expressage be prepaid. This will assist in correct- 
ing any faults in design, technique or firing. We will 
have articles and designs from the best artists, so 
that the style of touch and treatment may be varied, 
giving a broad basis upon which to build individual 
work.” 

Interest in china painting was growing rapidly; it 
was destined to sweep the country. KERAMIC 
STUDIO was soon to be on the crest of that wave of 
popularity, and Adelaide Alsop-Robineau became the 
leader in that popular craft. Her name became a 
password in every china painter’s studio and her word 
and editorial policy became the guiding star. 

May, 1900, marked the beginning of the second 
volume. The group of four persons who had launched 
the magazine a year before were highly encouraged 
with the gratifying response received from all sides. 
In this number we read on the editorial page the 
following statement: 


“Commencing with this number we begin our second 
year, and now that our success is assured we feel that 
the coming year will be even more valuable to our 
readers. We have promises of contributions from the 
best artists, both in designs and articles, and we will 
keep our subscribers constantly informed about all 
that is interesting in the keramic world.” 


Already the creative artist in Mrs. Robineau’s 
makeup was beginning to assert itself and she was 
already suggesting the possibility of establishing a 
school in which the idea was “to teach the potter’s and 
decorator’s art from the modeling of the clay to the 
finished decoration, with all the details of the making 
of glazes, bodies and colors, together with a study of 
designing both form and decoration.” 
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At the beginning of the third year the magazine 
continued on its way to success. The growing pains 
were over and there seemed to be a disposition on the 
part of everyone to lend his encouragement. At this 
time the main office of the magazine was moved to 
Syracuse and the Robineaus took up their residence 
in that city. 

In the May number of 1903 came a turning point in 
the career of the editor, Mrs. Leonard having been 
made assistant editor. Through Mr. Robineau’s con- 
nections in France it was decided that the readers of 
KERAMIC STUDIO should be given an opportunity 
to study the art of porcelain through a series of 
articles to be written by the famous Taxile Doat of 
the Manufactory of Sevres. These articles were writ- 
ten in French and translated by Samuel Robineau, 
who had from early years been seriously interested in 
ceramics. At last Mrs. Robineau was to have the op- 
portunity to study and experiment in the field of porce- 
lain. The mere applying of surface decoration had 
never satisfied her as an art and by careful study of 
this series of articles by M. Doat she was to launch 
herself in the difficult and subtle art at the top of 
which her name was destined to find its place. It was 
to be a long, arduous, though interesting task and she 
was to have little help other than the articles which 
appeared regularly in the magazine every month over 
a period of more than a year. 


By this time she had done much to encourage the 
china painters to take greater interest in good 
design and in the experimental, creative phase of 
ceramics. Many of the readers followed her example 
and the following years were to find many of the 
former china decorators seriously at work studying 
form, bodies and glazes. She had less and less patience 
with the large number of persons whose interests lay 
merely in copying naturalistic designs and painting 
them in an amateurish manner on the surfaces of the 
questionable shapes which were then on the market. 
By June, 1903, Mrs. Leonard withdrew from the 
editorial staff and Mrs. Robineau alone and unassisted 
was to lead the “china painting sorority” as she re- 
ferred to those persons whose interests continued to 
lie within the limited field of applied decoration. She 
was beginning to produce porcelains of her own and 
in the June number of 1903 appeared a photograph 
of seven pieces entitled “Experimental Pottery and 
Porcelains by Mrs. A. A. Robineau.” At this time she 
also writes “The Fourth Anniversary of the Keramic 
Studio finds the Keramic world at last joining the 
Arts and Crafts movement—but with so much caution 
and in such serious spirit that we cannot but feel that 
the influence is to be permanent and not one of those 
passing fads so enthusiastically entered upon and 
quickly dropped by fickle American fancy.” . 

All manner of crafts and processes were introduced 
by the editor to broaden the vision and scope of her 
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readers. Bookbinding, raffia work and basketry, sten. 
cil, bead work, leather tooling, jewelry, metal and 
enameling on metal, were a few of the crafts which 
she added with a hope of giving her readers a broader 
point of view on art. She managed to secure as cop. 
tributors to KERAMIC STUDIO the very best teach. 
ers and designers in America. Her growing interest 
in art, especially the constructive and creative side 
led her to present various phases of design from g 
great many different angles. The files of KERAMIC 
STUDIO will show a logical growth from the natural- 
istic formless flower and fruit studies of the gay 
nineties, through the conventional to the abstract. 
The next ten years found Adelaide Alsop-Robineay 
growing more interested in her porcelains, with recog. 
nition coming from authorities in America and abroad, 


There was the establishing of the Robineau Pottery. 


in Syracuse which took much of her time and atten. 
tion. There was the University City project in $¢t. 
Louis at which she and Samuel Robineau worked in 
conjunction with Taxile Doat and Frederick H, 
Rhead, sponsored by Mr. E. G. Lewis. 

As years rolled by and America entered the World 
War, the “china painting sorority” all but died off. 
The circulation of the magazine dropped and the Robi- 


neaus were faced with the problem of what course to 


follow. It was decided that the scope of the magazine 
should be broadened and that the editor should be 
assisted by someone who could bring more design into 
the magazine. There seemed to be need for including 
a different type of matter. Professor Albert Heckman 
of Columbia University became associated with Mrs. 
Robineau in this work. It was then that the name oj 
the magazine was changed to DESIGN-KERAMI( 
STUDIO with the beginning of the twenty-sixth vol. 
ume, May, 1924. From this time on the magazine be- 
gan to feature “art in the making” and to serve those 
who were particularly interested in teaching art from 
the standpoint of design. Henceforth ceramics was to 
be but one of the many crafts dealt with in the pages 
of DESIGN. 


When she was sent to the exposition des Arts Deco- 
ratifs in Paris in 1925 as the American representative 
Mrs. Robineau brought to the American ceramic 
artists and her readers a complete resumé of the Mod- 
ern trends in all forms of pottery as exemplified in 
Europe She brought back many photographs and 
wrote for her followers profusely illustrated articles 
on the work of various nations. 

A renewed interest in the magazine now became evi- 


dent. Although the transition in policy was difficult 


to achieve, the magazine had developed such a vitality 
during the twenty-five years past which made it pos 
sible to bridge over almost any difficulty. As Mrs. 
Robineau grew older and her success as a world 
renowned ceramic artist grew she was less willing # 


See page 4! 
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ee MELVIN HAGGERTY, 
Jader ° ° DEAN COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

his recent book bearing the above title and published Ap 
the University of Minnesota Press, Dean Haggerty 
ach 


ates the hypothesis upon which the Art Education Project 


erest 1.; established at Owatonna, Minn. It is with his 

Sid¢, Jormission that the following excerpts are printed here. 

IM 

.MIC & One purpose of the Owatonna Project is to reclaim, at a level of the public school, the natural relationship that should prevail be- 


ural. gveen art and life, to see life again in its integrity, to rediscover, as it were, the fact that art is an inseparable aspect of normal living 
gay fer every human being. 

| So complete has the artificial separation of art from life become that many otherwise educated persons are shocked, even if 

leasantly so, by this restatement of the elementary conception of art. To them the very naturalness of seeing art as a way of living 


Neal Bars certain strangeness. 


€COZ- & Speaking quite generally we have said, "The outward activities and inward experiences that are called art are the effects of human 
road, Beings to make life more interesting and more pleasing." It is believed that we are here dealing with the matter in a fundamental way. 
ttery ipThe idea that art is a way of life suggests very practical inquiries about how art makes life different from what it otherwise would be. 
tten- The literature of anthropology, as well as that of art, supports the belief that the impulse to improve the appearance of things is 
n St. Widespread in the human race, if not universal. 

od in @ These efforts to improve the appearance of things are not always successful. A person versed in the principles of good design will 


nd much in most of our homes that falls below the level of what he regards as satisfactory standards of taste. The impulsions that lie 
ack of these efforts at visual enrichment are as genuine and as real as the urge of hunger that drives one to food. 

The kinship of these simple and seemingly remote activities to the work of the professional artist is the reality upon which we must 
Vorld Guild an understanding of art that is to be vital in education. 
d off. ® Art problems are never completely solved because life changes as the years go by. New needs arise and new ways of meeting them 
Robj. #e discovered. 
ge to @ Art is not something superficial, remote, and veneered on life, a thing that can be ignored and neglected. It is integral with life, 
~~, Mises out of universal human needs, impossible of dissociation from a completely satisfying existence. Make this dissociation of art from 
AZINE He, if you will, but in doing so you will give to art an “other-worldliness" that renders it artificial and meaningless to most of the human 
id be fice and you will impoverish the life that most of us must have. 


c 


| into ® It is implicit in this way of thinking that art is inherent in the things men make and use. 

1ding ® An improved public taste, stimulated in part by competitive attempts of industry to promote sales through more interesting and 
kman @ttractive designs of manufactured products, has become critical of articles offered for sale. A realization of this situation has led 
Mrs, anufacturers to produce things with better lines and more harmonious colors. They have come to know the ''sales value” of the better 


oduc!;, and the radically improved design of many of the products of industry bids fair to revolutionize great areas of our economic 
e. Thousands of articles intended for household use, not merely furniture and textiles, but lamps, percolators, stoves, refrigerators, 
rbleware, cooking utensils, have been redesigned and rendered more attractive. 


For two decades automobile makers have sought to improve the lines and colors of their cars and within the more recent period 
ey have been greatly influenced by the perfected forms of the airplane. Now railroad construction is rapidly following in the wake of 
e new automobile and the airplane, and we can ride in an entirely new type of train with an engine of new design. 


Within the matrix of a unified outlook upon life, pictures, as such, have their legitimate place, but when they are permitted to play an 
dependent and detached role they tend to acquire an artificial halo that distorts their relation to life. To cultivate the roots of the 
mmon understanding, to make all people aware of the ramifications of art in the affairs of life, is the surest way to the creation and 
e understanding of masterful things. 


The value of conceiving art experiences in this direct and simple way is that it makes art continuous with man's efforts to make things. 
tolerates no yawning abyss between the world in which men actually live and an ethereal world of art, an abyss which would confine the 
ass of mankind within a nonart world. 

This elemental reality that binds into a single pattern all the varied arts is more important for the philosophy of education than is the 
ess so often laid upon the differences that superficially separate one kind of creative work from other kinds. 
The art in which we are here interested is that which arises out of the efforts of human beings to enrich their lives through a more 
ing structure and appearance of the things about them. Such art has its elements and its principles but it is not abstract or detached. 
_An understanding of life thus becomes the basis of our understanding of art. No program of art instruction in the schools which 
ils e force life into clear understanding of this fundamental fact can succeed; nor should it be accepted by anyone as an instrument of 
lucation. 

Purely intellectual or purely emotional experiences are abstractions of the logician and foreign to dynamic psychology. Feeling is 
much more pervasive aspect of mental life than the theory permits. Every created thing involves to some degree the total human mind 
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ficult which intellectual, emotional and physical activities of the person combine to produce an object. 

tality iy distinction between creation and appreciation is not one between activity and passivity but rather one among different kinds of 

pos 

Mrs. There is no reason in a natural program of education why the graphic arts should provide the sole or even the chief means for 

tative activity. 

ng to To put the matter another way, it we be said that the experience that characterizes art is inclusive both of the activity and its 
oduct. The creative impulse is satisfied only when the imagined object actually comes into being. Art is not something divorced 
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DESIGNERS TEXTILES 
INFLUENCED CURRENT EVENTS 


Any designer knows that there is an unlimited range 
of subjects that lend themselves to textile decoration. 
And it is interesting to note that nature, with its 
flower forms, clouds, snow flakes, stars, etc., have fur- 
nished the designer with countless motifs, social, eco- 
nomic, political, religious and recreational factors have 
all played their parts in influencing the textile designs 
at various times as well. The average consumer or 
admirer may give little thought to this matter as the 
vast array of textiles come before him. Designers 
have few limitations when it comes to subject for deco- 
rative use, and the American manufacturers have, in 
recent years, taken this into account as they become 
more and more attuned to the possibilities of new ma- 
terials, textures and weaves. | 

No more interesting thought has been woven into 
the various textiles, with their many purposes, than 
motifs taken from historic events and the less signifi- 
cant popular events of today. All of these do have a 
much greater influence on textiles than one would 
think on first thought. Every phase of life is so inte- 
grated that most persons are not aware of how cur- 
rent events, great or small, may have a far-reaching 
influence on the decorative motifs of the day. 

If one looks back twenty years to scan the various 
events from that time until now, the World War will 
be the first event to consider. The textiles manufac- 
tured were greatly influenced by the depression and 
keen suffering of that period. Cannons, coats of arms, 
French, American and British soldiers all found places 
in textiles, along with battle ships and all the para- 


phernalia that signifies warfare. America was gloomy 


in those days so the colors were drab, dull and sombre 
in keeping with the feelings of the people as well as 
because of scarcity of dyes. At the close of the war 
excitement and joy ran high. Textiles found a most 
vivid range of color schemes as shown on the color 
page of this issue. Lively reds, whites and blues ob- 
viously were popular. A free, bright, happy spirit 
was shown throughout the textiles used. 

Soon after the war we heard much of “King Tut.” 
No discovery in archaeology aroused such wide inter- 
est as the opening of the tomb of Tut-ankhamen in 
the Valley of the Tombs, near Thebes, in 1922. Tut- 
ankhaman became the most conspicuous figure of the 
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By DORIS WEAVER 


moment, and American designers immediately pro- 
duced a vast number of designs based on Egyptian 
motifs. In contrast to this influence there came a 
movement over the country of an entirely different 
nature; a dance called the “Charleston” left its im- 
pression on the textile designers of the day. 


American designers were given another inspiration 


on May 21, 1927, when Colonel Lindbergh flew from 
Roosevelt Field, New York, to Paris in 33 hours and 32 
minutes; being the first to do this created world-wide 
news. An air craft then furnished a motif. 

A prominent silk company presented, in the Spring 
and Summer season of 1929, a series of “Early Ameri- 
can Prints” which were inspired by the deeds of our 
forefathers. Early historical events in the foundation 
of our country furnished the decorative units, scheme 
for the collection of designs. Some of the events de- 
picted were the “Spirit of ’76,” “Paul Revere,” “Betsy 
Ross—Liberty Bell’ and “The Covered Wagon.” We 
must also keep in mind the fact that printed fabrics 
were also in demand at this time. 

The Washington Bi-centennial of 1932 brought with 
it renewed interest in stars and stripes in celebration 
of the two-hundredth anniversary of Washington’s 
birthday. In every American city and village the 
principles and ideals of Washington were emphasized, 
re-created and made a part of the people’s thinking 
and feeling. Washington is believed to have had much 
to do with designing the first stars and stripes. 

A more recent current event was the World’s Fair 
—The Century of Progress. Three of a series of silk 
patterns were designed by Walter Dorwin Teague for 
Marshall Field. The designs inspired by the architec- 
tural motifs of this exposition were the “Science 
Tower,” the “Flying Buttresses” and the “Sky Ride,” 
which were reproduced in June, 1933 of DESIGN. 
Many popular events of the day sometimes prove to 
be definite influences, such as the circus season, mov- 
ing pictures, Walt Disney’s Mickey Mouse, the Olym- 
pics, the Helen Wills Moody championship, new inven- 
tions, automobile shows and the football classics. 

No doubt the question that is now foremost in our 
minds is whether the militaristic trend or the Ethi- 
opian-Italian controversy will influence our American 
textile designs. 
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Events of greater or less import in America leave their imprint on our textiles. The close of the World War inspired 


the vivid design at upper left with its suggestions of air warfare, roses of Picardy, and general excitement. The di- 
agonal stripe design called the "Betsy Ross" as well as the other stars and stripes motifs were stimulated directly or 


indirectly by the Bicentennial celebration of a few years ago. 
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QUILTS e AN AMERICAN CRAFT 


By ETELKA C. GALBRAITH 


Women of older periods have drawn from many 
sources for their inspiration in constructing quilt pat- 
terns, but none has been so vast, so unfailing, as the 
heavens above. It is not surprising that women to 
whom the Rising Sun was the signal to begin the day’s 
activities and the Setting Sun a reprieve from the 
hours of labor, interpreted these daily spectacles into 
quilt blocks bearing these same names. The Harvest 
Sun also, was a sight worth glorifying in cloth. 

So other phenomena of the heavens received their 
due share, giving us Rainbow, Streak o’ Lightning, 
Big Dipper, Moon and Stars, Milky Way, Flying 
Clouds, and an endless array of star patterns; New 
Star, Lone Star, Evening Star, Falling Star, are just 
a few of this galaxy of inspiration. 

Even certain localities seem to have been blest with 
their own especial star; so we read interesting names, 
such as Star of the West, Star of Texas, Chicago 
Star, St. Louis Star, Iowa Star, California Star, and 
Star of North Carolina. Groups also were accorded 
their own individual star according to the inter- 
pretation of our quilt-minded grandmothers with 
the result that we find Cowboy’s Star, and, most de- 
servedly bestowed, Ladies Beautiful Star. This latter 
might represent that large cult who have been the 
originators of quilt design yet too modest to affix their 
own names to their efforts. 

Out of this large selection of star patterns there 
are two which have always had an especial appeal to 
the quilting sorority—Feathered Star and Blazing 
Star, pictured in the accompanying illustrations. 

Quilt names have always been a source of friendly 
argument, so having indulged in this form of verbal 
athletics once, the vanquished goes about with fingers 
crossed determined to use the name which has the 
greatest appeal to her type of mind. In the case of 
Feathered Star there is probably no argument (Ah! 
do I hear some one?), but Blazing Star may be known 
under different names. No less an authority than 
Ruth Finley in her book glorifying quilt craft says: 
“The pattern is known as the Star of Bethlehem. In 
quilts as in old hooked rugs this star appears always 
with eight points ...A Star of Bethlehem design 
frequently employed because comparatively easy to 
construct, consisted of twelve 18-inch star blocks, etc.” 
This latter fits the description of the quilt under dis- 
cussion although two other authorities list it as Blaz- 
ing Star. Most quilt makers think of the Star of 
Bethlehem as the large central starred quilt. 
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To me, it is “My Kentucky Star Quilt” because of 
the heart story which accompanies its inclusion in my 
modest collection. We are so apt to think of the femi- 
nine gender in connection with this craft of quilt 
making, but anyone who has shaken the hand of 
owners of treasured old quilts will often find that the 
sentimental member of the family is the male. So it 
was in the case of the pictured quilt, which is an almost 
exact copy with a few alterations of the older one. At 
the quilt exhibit where this quilt was hung, it was 
hovered over by the wife of its possessor. When asked 
for permission to photograph, she dubiously shook her 
head, saying her husband’s directions upon loaning 
the quilt had been not to allow it out of her sight. 
Upon suggesting that the Mountain and Mohomet 
might still be able to meet through the willingness of 
the admirer to come to the home, a very cheerful and 
hearty response was given. There it was that I heard 
this touching bit. The husband as a boy had oft’times 
visited his grandparents in Kentucky and had memo- 
ries of sleeping under this quilt. When the inevitable 
day came of dividing the household goods and he was 
asked what he would choose, his instant response was, 
“The old Star Quilt”. The predominating color is pink 
of two shades. Green and yellow are used for accent 
with a neutral background of eggshell. In the original 
the border had been pieced out of varying scraps of 
cloth but time had blended all into a pleasing tone so 
that only upon close examination did one read the 
economies that had gone into its making. 

The Feathered Star, developed in a medium blue ma- 
terial having quarter inch dots of white, gives the 
effect of the heavens on a starry night. It is such a 
clean looking quilt owing to the amount of white used 
in the background. Inevitably a sound of “Oh’’s and 
“Ah”s greets the showing of just a samble block in 
the quilt discussion. So, like a very popular nature 
lecturer who carries a very beautiful color-film with 
him, the decision to show the finished article is based 
upon the inhalation of the audience at an earlier point 
in the talk. 

Each of these star quilts is quilted in an entirely 
different manner. The Feathered Star using curves 
and a flowing line, the Blazing Star employing straight 
lines and angles. The feather design used is a modern 
adaptation of the very old feather pattern so often 
wrongly used by quilters of the present day. In the 
case of the pink quilt (Blazing Star) lines are ingen- 
iously used reaching out in various directions yet in 
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The star is one of the most widely used 
motifs in quilt design. Its adaptability 
to patch work can be seen in the illus- 
trations on these two pages. The pat- 
tern shown above is known as The Blaz- 
ing Star. In the article it is referred to as 
My Kentucky Quilt bcause of its history 
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This pattern is generally known as 
The Feathered Star, although it is some- 
times called The Star of Bethlehem 
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The furniture and quilts shown in the 
room above were made by students 
at Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. 


no case do they dominate any one direction but form 
balance as well as. beauty. 

For the sake of clarifying the terms used shall we 
define quilting? Quilting is a series of running stitches 
holding together three thicknesses of material, the 
centre thickness being for warmth or puffiness and 
the stitches themselves contributing design and beau- 
tifying the whole. This opens up a new field of design 
and in the case of a pure white piece of material the 
possibilities are unlimited. 

There should be accord between quilting design and 
the design of the quilt. Very often the quilt design 
suggests its own quilting. In the case of a snowflake 
quilt, diamonds just cry out to be used as background 
and shadowy snowflakes keep up the illusion. This is 
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not an arbitrary rule by any means—rather a sugges- 
tion—but it is one way of developing originality of 
design and getting away from what has always been 
done before. 

So where women of former times drew on their 
imagination and left for us countless patterns in cloth, 
we of this day may in turn draw out of our greater 
abundance, trusting that the devotees who continue 
to:carry on this fascinating art may find something 
commendable in the contribution that women of this 
period have made to quilting. 


Blazing Star Feathered Star 
84-87—Star 21 inches to 80x104—12 20-in. blocks. 
points. 314-in. band and border. 
114-in. saw-tooth. 
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Some new accessories from 
Heisey which show very 
definitely the trend toward 
simplicity of form and 
restraint of decoration 


GLASS 


The glass work done in any country takes on a cer- 
tain national character, dependent partly upon the sur- 
vival of craft traditions and partly upon the natural 
resources which still to a considerable extent deter- 
mine the kind of glass which can most advantageously 
be produced. In the Metropolitan Museum’s gallery of 
contemporary arts these national distinctions are 
quite evident. In addition to French glass, there is 
a considerable group of Swedish, especially of the 
crystal made at Orrefors, showing the highly individu- 
alized styles of Hald, Gate and Lindstrand. Quite 
different in decorative treatment is the work of the 
Lobmeyr factory, in which the gay, imaginative efforts 
of the Viennese craftsmen find rich expression. A 
few examples of modern Italian g!ass from the Cap- 
pellin factory and two small grotesque animal figures 


by Marianne von Allesch complete the Museum display. 


Until now American crystal has not been repre- 
sented in the collection. Fortunately, four excellent 
pieces of Steuben glass, designed by Sidney B. Waugh, 
have recently come to fill this deficiency. One of these 
is a large, shallow bowl of brilliant crystal, round the 
margin of which the signs of the zodiac swirl as 
though they were wheeling in celestial space. Each 
figure, whether of Capricornus, Taurus, or Sagittarius, 
is vigorously modeled; by an optical illusion, intaglio 
cutting in the surface of this transparent glass gives 
an effect of sharp relief. The design, cut with great 
delicacy and precision, has a nice feeling of rhythm 
and in its simple, bold outlines serves to set off the 
purity of the crystal. A similar zodiac bowl has been 
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By C. LOUISE AVERY 


Reprinted from the Bulletin of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


acquired by the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

A massive bowl of crystal, resting upon a four-part 
support, bears round its sides a frieze of leaping 
gazelles. As in the zodiac bowl, the figures convey a 
marked sense of movement and animation. Moreover, 
the design gains continuity and creates an illusion of 
atmosphere because the figures on the far side of the 
bowl show through, somewhat fainter and more re- 
mote than the animals on the near side. 

Another piece particularly satisfying in its form is 
a vase having as its sole decoration the stylized sym- 
bol of the Agnus Dei which is dignified and well 
adapted in outline to the shape of the glass as a whole. 

The glass which is probably the most interesting in 
the present group is a large vase of brilliant and reso- 
nant crystal; it has not been chosen for illustration 
here because unfortunately a small photograph does 
not give a satisfactory idea of its distinctive quality. 
The design is of definitely architectural character. 
The sides of the vase have an upward lift, emphasized 
by the fact that the straight lines are predominantly 
vertical. On the inside the vase is circular in section, 
while outside it is octagonal with interesting broken 
planes to vary the surface. Though thick in section, 
the glass is of such transparency that the detail shows 
through from one side to other, affording multiple re- 
flections. The piece achieves its dignity and impres- 
siveness solely from the pure quality of the crystal, 
which from the manner of its cutting shows to the 
greatest possible advantage. In this instance, en- 
graved ornamentation would seem trifling and inept. 
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GAZELLE 
BOWL 


This bowl was designed 
by Sidney B. Waugh and 
is now the property 
ot the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 
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XPERIMENTER 


By ELIAS 


Robert Flaherty, one of America's ace photog- 
raphers, explores a people's way of living and 
thinking. Basing his theme on the new exper- 
iences he records, he then builds an epic of the 
struggle of man with environments around these. 


Th 

4 GAUMONT BRITISH PRODUCTION. mc 

ex] 

ter 
. Walt Disney, another great experimenter, has the 
2 sought to convey the strange fantasies of child- ee ee the 
hood dreams and moods. His skill in the handling the 
a of lines, color, music and rhythm has made his work a pre 
e among the most entertaning and moving of all fev 
ee motion picture creators of the present time. to 
as 
lin 
she 
cre 
rel 
Ch 
King Vidor, always an "independent," surveys the tes 
contemporary social scene, and tries to find some lll his 
solution to our baffling problems. Whether one pe 
agrees with his philosophy or not, his theme is the 
couched in clear-cut statements, strong charac- mé 
terizations and colorful symbolism at all times. 
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UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE. a 


The experimental strain has run through American 
motion pictures since their beginnings. From the early 
experiments of Griffith, which culminated in his mas- 
terpieces, "Birth of a Nation," and "Intolerance," to 
the more recent works of Disney, Flaherty, Vidor, and 
the cinema formalists, we find this desire to play with 
the cinema medium, to make it most pals oe. ex- 
pressive of ideas and emotions. In the efforts of a 
few lone experimenters may be discerned a struggle 
to return to the essential formal properties of the film 
as an art form. Such artists as Bute, Webber, Schil- 
linger, forsaking naturalism, deal only with light and 
shade, line, color and rhythm. Thus they hope to 
create new and exciting aesthetic experiences, to 
release in unknown ways men's creative imagination. 


‘TISTS Pid 


Charlie Chaplin, whose remarkable creative expres- 
sions have captivated both the masses and the aesthe- 
tes, required the moving picture to completely realize 
his genius. The moving situation, striking contrasts of 
personality and appearance, and his unfailing grasp of 
the comedy in human character constitute the raw 
materials with which he works. In his search for the 
unique moment, the ultimate in insight into our mun- 
dane frailties is achieved for our amusement. 


UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE. 
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Altamira". It was acted, 


written and produced by 


children in the Tenth 
Grade, Integrated 
Course, Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University 


the Fall of 1934 


he production was su- 
ervised by Tom Pri- 
eaux and Josephine 
ayer, instructors, and 
was photographed and 
technically assisted by 
Elias Katz. The film 
was an activity which 
grew out of a unit 


on Primitive _Life. 


Stills from the Lincoln 
School film, "Brothers of 


The three illustrations 
on this page show the 
ine effects that can 
e obtained with the 
roduction of educa- 
ional motion pictures, 
he entire production 
eing part of the nor- 
mal school activity. 
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This Cord demonstrates one of the departures 
in automotive design for the current year 


The Automobile Shows this year introduce many 
departures in automotive styling and design in 
America. Some radically different ideas have been 
offered to the public. A new high degree of passenger 
comfort has been achieved combined with advantages 
of easier control in driving. Experiments have resulted 
in automobiles which are extremely safe, easy to 
handle and which give amazing performance. 

Ultra modern in appearance and greatly advanced 
mechanically, some cars unquestionably set a trend 
which will affect motor car design for many years. 
The styling is modern, the styling of modern Ameri- 
can architecture, based on simplicity, large plain sur- 
faces, and bold contrasts. Fundamentally the design 
is the result of practicality and usefulness—the result 
of an effort to give the most comfort and the most 
pleasure in driving. All the new features have been 
incorporated to make driving and riding easier and 
safer. The combination and utilitarian treatment of 
these have produced automobiles that are totally 
different in appearance and performance. Stream- 
lining has been carried further than ever before. The 
front fender skirts have been lowered to extend over 
the springs and steering rods giving a clean sweep to 
air currents. The front in a few cases is designed in 
an entiely new way, and in addition to the distinctive- 
hess attained, the wind resistance has been greatly 
reduced. The automobile finally is taking on a charac- 
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ter of its own and is departing from the many varia- 
tions of the horseless carriage which until the present 
have been the standard. The honesty and sincerity of 
this effort on the part of the manufacturer are praise- 
worthy, even though to him they may not be of 
primary importance. These automobiles in turn prob- 
ably will affect the design of many other products. 
The influence on public taste of automobiles which 
have been designed directly and in a straightforward 
manner to fulfill in the most logical manner the pur- 
pose for which they are constructed, is unestimable. 
Both the automobile and the airplane have left a 
definite mark upon design in such diversified fields as 
packaging, ceramics, and the textile industries. As 
automotive design improves it will, without doubt, 
continue to influence other fields of design. This will 
be fortuitous in proportion to the integrity of the 
automotive designers. 

The Cord is a noteworthy example of the new de- 
signs for this year. In general appearance it is long, 
strikingly low and sleek. The top of the body roof 
comes only to the shoulder of the average size man, 
and yet there is more room inside the body than in 
the larger present day conventional automobiles. 
Scientifically stream lined from tip to tail, with indi- 
vidual projectile type fenders, front and rear and no 
running boards, this new Cord is as clean-cut as a 
low winged airplane poised for a take-off. 
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A Better designed products for the con- 
, sumption of the American public are to 
be seen in these illustrations. They are 
e evidence that the consumer is becom- 
3 ing design conscious and is losing 
% interest in the coquetries of elaborate 
| and irrelevant decoration which he 
has been forced to buy in the past 
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BETTER DESIGN FOR AMERICA 


The American public is becoming design-conscious— 
and why shouldn’t it? 

Now, if modern design were a matter of fol-de-rols, 
and competition for producing better designs meant a 
contest to see who could twine the “sissiest”’ looking 
grape vines around the bed posts and put the weirdest 
looking lion’s claws on the legs of chairs, we might 
reasonably expect that the good sense of average 
Americans would keep them indifferent or contemptu- 
ous. But with form following function, and with de- 
sign the handmaiden of efficiency, it is no surprise 
that the essentially practical average citizens of an 
essentially practical nation should open their eyes and 
then open their pocketbooks. 

This is precisely what has happened. Last year 
Montgomery Ward put in its catalog and its retail 
stores a new washer. This machine showed neither 
the old crudeness of bare machinery ready to do its 
work and leave beauty to the parlor, nor any useless, 
decorative gee-gaws. It showed clean, straight lines, 
with bulges and sprawling legs eliminated, as much 
because it is easier to keep clean as for any other rea- 
son. And out of that has grewn its beauty. It has 
been said, with praise intended, that it does not look 
like a washer. But it does. It does not look like the 
older ones, but it looks like a washer should look, and 
Mr. and Mrs. America prove that when they buy it in 
large numbers. If further proof is needed, the in- 
creasing use of the same design by other manufactur- 
ers supplies it. 

This year’s biggest design event for Montgomery 
Ward, the new sixteen tube radio, bears out, with its 
popularity, the same point. Average Americans, being 
wide enough awake to use and appreciate a radio, do 
not want this modern instrument to look like a Louis 
Phillippe dressing table. They want—and get in this 
model—straight lines which symbolize modern effi- 
ciency and a smooth surface that caters to the very 
practical and worth-while virtue of cleanliness, both 
features harmonizing with such up-to-date, distinctly 
modern features as the improved, large and easily 
manipulated dial. 

Modern designing has been extended to every type 
of Ward’s merchandise—the “table-top” gasoline 
range with all working parts concealed and protected 
from dust, yet conveniently at hand; the all steel 
kitchen cabinet with every line contributing to efficient 
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By ALVIN KABAKER 


use, and its clean beauty growing out of that; the all 
steel table-cabinets for the kitchen; the electric re- 
frigerator as modern in design as in construction. 

In considering the smaller articles it is found that 
average Americans are no less sensible and up to date. 
They take naturally to clean, pure lines in the modern 
household appliances. This is strikingly shown by the 
acceptance of the new, matched set which includes 
waffle iron, toaster, buffet food warmer, portable table 
stove, electric iron, and a combination waffle iron, 
toaster, grill and sandwich toaster. Scarcely any other 
merchandise can so well express the wide application 
of modern efficiency and convenience as these small 
electric appliances which make housework lighter at 
every turn. It would be entirely out of keeping with 
this modern spirit to dress up the appliances with use- 
less, decorative what-nots, and average America in- 
stinctively knows it. 

In the matter of packages and containers, the aver- 
age citizens buy more readily cleanly designed boxes, 
cans or cartons. When the decoration on the contain- 
ers is simple, the colors harmonious and clear, the 
name printed legibly without swirls, they are more at- 
tracted to them and feel that the honest, straight- 
forward statement which the packages make will be 
duplicated within. 

The idea that an appreciation of art, design and 
decoration belongs exclusively to the so-called upper 
classes is a hangover from the days when these words 
meant elaborate, extraneous flourishes, and when the 
well designed merchandise which was available could 
be bought only at high cost. Modern merchandise 
design, primarily practical and efficient—and beautiful 
because of that—is just what the average citizens very 
intelligently want and buy. Perhaps they have re- 
alized for some time, without being entirely conscious 
of it, that beauty could be identified with utility and 
that it need not be ultra-expensive. 

Prizes won by Montgomery Ward merchandise and 
packages in national competition, where the judges 
were artists, designers, and forward looking mer- 
chants, are considered by the firm as important but 
necessarily second to the approval of the man in the 
street and the woman in the home. The prizes, to- 
gether with the increasing sales of modern, well de- 
signed merchandise, prove that the average American 
appreciates what is artistically right. 
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Ralph Walker. 4. Rhythm by Gilbert Rohde. 
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Ruth Reeves, who for many years has been the outstanding textile 
designer of America, here turns to wallpaper. She has created in 
her own manner a design that is ‘arresting in pattern yet quiet in 
tones of soft brown on white. It is an Imperial Washable Wallpaper. 
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TIOUGHNIOGA POTTERY 


Continued from page 1/5 


ciated in business with Mr. Chollar for a period em- 
bracing some two years, and closed with the most 
friendly feelings, his interest passing into the hands 
of Joseph Darby, who continued a partner in trade for 
the remaining five years. 

“The stoneware and pottery business proved satis- 
factorily remunerative; at least the proprietors were 
satisfied with the investment and gratified with the 
product returned.” 

The David Cook’s article referred to definitely lo- 
cates the Chollar & Darby pottery on Albany Street, 
Homer, on the northwest bank of the Tioughnioga 
River, on the present site of Riverside Gardens. Mr. 
Cook then continues his personal recollections, saying: 

“The pottery was an attractive place for boys. The 
clay was ground by an old blind horse attached to a 
long sweep. The boys would go behind the sweep and 
push until they were tired and then they would jump 
on the sweep and ride. At noon when Old Blind was 
unharnessed for the noon meal, I have seen five boys 
astride of him and the sixth proudly leading him to 
the stable. 

“There were five turning wheels at which the jour- 
neymen turned jugs, jars, etc. One could never get 
over wondering to see the skilled workman take a lump 
of clay and in five minutes produce a perfect jug, lack- 
ing a handle. | 

“When there was enough finished product it was 
taken to the kiln, placed in it by an expert, and a fire 
started underneath with hemlock fuel. It took an 
experienced hand to throw the wood under the kiln 
so as to keep a uniform heat. The fire was kept burn- 
ing day and night until the firing was finished. 

“Then came the glazing. This was done by throwing 
salt through the openings in top of the kiln, with tools 
made on purpose. Then came the cooling process, tak- 
ing several days.” 

In 1926, Mrs. Belle Burr Darby published in the 
Courtland Standard a comprehensive article about the 
Chollar and Darby ware. She corroborated statements 
made by Kurtz in 1883 and added other personal and 
geneological notes of the Chollar, Burr and Darby 
families. 

Both Mrs. Darby and Kurtz agree that the clay used 
in manufacturing the pottery was brought from Perth 
Amboy, N. J., by boats up the Hudson River, then by 
the Erie Canal to Syracuse and from there by team 
to Homer and Cortland. 

The finished products were peddled throughout the 
country or placed on rafts or arks and shipped by way 
of the Tioughnioga, Susquehanna Rivers to markets on 
Chesapeake Bay. According to C. O. Newton the 
Homer starting point was at the present Wall Street 
bridge. In Cortland it was at the dock at Port Watson 
Street. 


They always took advantage of the June freshet to 
load the arks and when the river began to fall, the 
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When the water was rising, it was 
higher in the center of the stream and they could not 
steer their craft. While the water was falling, how- 
ever, it was lower in the center and the ark could be 
kept in the middle of the stream. 

The products of those early potteries were of quaint, 
graceful shapes, resembling the Greek, Egyptian or 


start was made. 


even Chinese types. There were jugs for vinegar and 
molasses; snuff jars, mustard jars, pickle jars, churns, 
milk pans, crocks, pitchers and other utensils. Usu- 
ally they were of a drab gray color decorated with 
rough sketches of conventionalized flowers in deep 
blue. 

The earliest stoneware was marked S. Blair. It was 
made in Cortland by Sylvester Blair. The name of 
the maker usually was stamped on the side of the 
utensil. Some pieces have been found marked, Mason 
& Russell, Bennett & Chollar, Chollar & Darby and 
J. Sager & Co., Homer. Several are simply marked 
Cortland. 

There are no doubt other markings or names which 
would identify the jar as a product of the Homer or 
Cortland potteries. The only collection of Cortland 
County pottery of which there is any knowledge is that 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Smith of Cortland. 
Mr. Smith in 1931, at an Historical Society picnic, gave 
an interesting talk on early pottery making, illustrat- 
ing his address with examples of the different pieces 
in his collection. 

This collection is practically complete, and is repro- 
duced in the accompanying illustration through the 
courtesy of Mr. Smith. It shows some exceptionally 
fine specimens of early Tioughnioga pottery of various 
shapes and sizes. | 


ARCHITECTURAL LEADERS 


worked with him on the Imperial Hotel and who has 
done some very successful designs on the West coast. 
Style, Oud, Gropius and Mies van der Rohe were all 
admittedly directly or indirectly under Wright’s influ- 
ence. The fourth, Le Corbusier, who lectured at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York last month, has, 
in his book, Towards a New Architecture, restated in 
the well-known phrase, “The house should be a ma- 
chine in which to live’, the Wrightian theory which 
welcomed the machine as a tool of modernity. This in 
turn was a reflection of the Sullivan credo that “form 
follows function”’’. 

The buildings at the Century of Progress Exposition 
in 1933 may be said, by a somewhat devious but never- 
theless visible route, to have stemmed through Europe 
and Wright from Sullivan, the “bad boy” of Chicago’s 
1893 Fair. The radicalism started by him has not yet 
run its course and seems to promise us even more 
beauty and even greater usefulness in the art of archi- 
tecture in the future. 
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ADELAIDE ALSOP ROBINEAU 
A SIGNIFICANT AMERICAN 


Continued’ from page 22 


leave her creative work to look after her editorial 


responsibilties. Besides her creative work she taught 
at the University of Syracuse from 1920 until her 
death, February 18, 1929. She was given an honorary 


- doctor’s degree by the University in 1917. 


It became more and more tedious for her to try to 
satisfy the insatiable appetite of her readers for 
ready-made devices and easily applied decorations. 
She was constantly worried by her “tracers” as she 
termed those persons who subscribed to the magazine 
merely for material they could trace and apply to 
almost any object. In May, 1921, she says: 

“We are beginning with this number our twenty- 
third year. If we look behind us, we cannot help feel- 
ing that Keramic Studio has accomplished much use- 


ful work, not only in the special field of china decora- 


tion, but in the general field of good design. In the 
early years its object was almost exclusively to raise 
the standard of china decoration. China decorators of 
twenty-five years ago were nothing but paint daubers, 
splashing roses or forget-me-nots on a plate or a vase, 
without the slightest knowledge of the laws of design. 
Their work was laughed at by artists and refused at 
all art exhibitions worthy of the name. Things have 
changed and our Magazine certainly should be given 
credit for a good share in that transformation. 

“In late years, especially as a result of war condi- 
tions, Keramic Studio has broadened its field. Its 
object is more and more to lift above the copying 
stage the many people, especially women, who depend 
on their art for a living, to teach them to create 
something, to well: understand the principles of good 
design, to realize that as soon as they develop this 
creative talent, they will easily apply it in numerous 
ways and in different crafts, so that their earning 
power will rapidly increase. 

“Our efforts are appreciated by a large number of 
people. Schools which had never subscribed before, 
many of which do not teach china decoration, give us 
their support now. Prospects are in many ways en- 
couraging, we seem to have passed the worst period 
of decline due tothe war. .. .” 

Professor Heckman did much in launching the 
magazine on its new course, but his connection with 
the magazine was short, and during the last few 
years of her life Mrs. Robineau again took up the 
complete editorial responsibility, assisted the last year, 
during her illness, by Carlton Atherton, her pupil and 
assistant at the University of Syracuse. 

That she lost patience with those whose art ambi- 
tion had crystalized while she continued the adventure 
of experimenting, questioning and discovering, was 
obvious in what she wrote. Yet her continued effort 
to help her readers grow indicated nothing short of 
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inspired leadership. She rarely offended anyone in 
handling the numerous contributors and persons she 
had to consider. She knew she had to keep within the 
understanding of the amateur or she could not help 
him. 

In regard to her own creative work, the New York 
Herald-Tribune, February 24, 1929, gives the follow- 
ing tribute: 

“The potters of the United States hold their own as 
regards vitality and range, with one virtuoso at their 
head producing some extraordinary work. This leader 
is Mrs. Adelaide Alsop-Robineau. . . . With her pass- 
ing there disappears a gracious and singularly valu- 
able influence in American art. Craftsmanship like 
Mrs. Robineau’s is a blending of precious qualities— 
of knowledge, skill, judgment, taste and, above all, the 
sense of beauty. She had all that the potter needs. She 
knew the niceties of form. She developed exquisite 
tones of color. She had the artist’s sensitiveness to 
texture. It is, no doubt, in the nature of things that 
painting, sculpture and architecture should stand in 
the forefront of our modern world of art. But the 
significance of ceramics is, as a matter of fact, in no 
wise subordinate. Mrs. Robineau demonstrated that, 
through the integrity and distinction of her work, and 
she will be gratefully remembered.” 


At the left is a weather vane of wrought 
iron from the mill built by William Penn, 
Samuel Carpenter, and Caleb Pusey, at 
Chester, Pa., 1699. At the right is a sprig 
of carved mulberry, an over-door device 
from Mulberry Castle, South Carolina, 1715. 
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"Indian Tents", painted by a child 
aged eight, in a San Luis School, Col- 
orado Springs, Colorado, on view at 
the Exhibition of North American 
Children's Painting at Rockefeller, 
Center, New York. Photographs 


published here through courtesy 
of Associated Experimental Schools 


rer OF 
AMERICAN 
CHILDREN 


The “untaught” reactions of children to art materi- 
als was demonstrated in the Exhibition of North 
American Children’s Painting held in the RCA Build- 


ing in Rockefeller Center from November 5 through - 


November 23. The three hundred paintings chosen 
from three thousand paintings submitted by children 
in twenty-three states, Hawaii, Mexico, and Canada 
illustrate their ability to express their own ideas in 
their own way without coercion or formal art training. 

“We do not look upon the finished product of chil- 
dren’s painting as its significant factor,” Miss Eliza- 
beth Irwin, president of the Associated Experimental 
schools sponsoring the exhibition, explained. “It is 
the process of child development that takes place dur- 
ing the painting that is important. We are not con- 
sciously trying to make artists, of any kind, of our 
children. Art, including the graphic arts, is a neces- 
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sary experience, for the total growth and development 
of all children.”’ 

These children present a cross-section of contempo- 
rary life in North America through their sketches and 
paintings. Like last year’s International Exhibition of 
Children’s Painting, this Exhibition illustrates the 
vigor and strong color sense which children possess. 
Their sketches and paintings will depict their own 
points of view. At the opening of the exhibition, 
Eunice Fuller Barnard, writing in the magazine section 
of the New York Times, November 3, said: 

“Psychologically and artistically one begins to be- 
lieve in the generic American child. From these gay 
examples of his imagining, he emerges: direct, humor- 
ous, extrovert, with few illusions and no traditions. 
He splashes his color boldly, with an assured sense of 
balance and design. He is a realist, with no little fairy 
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in his home or on his drawing 


paper. 

Even the subjects he likes to 
draw keep everywhere to a uni- 
form range. The child’s world 
may be full of a number of 
things, as Stevenson suggested, 
but amazingly few of them ap- 
parently affect the young 
American so deeply as to come 
to the tip of his brush when he 
paints what he wants to paint 
in his own way. Our children’s 
pictures in -the show treat only 
sixteen different general sub- 
jects. And almost three-quar-— 
ters of the young painters con- 
centrate on five. 

From San Francisco to the sidewalks of New York 
the average 5-year-old, for instance, seemingly has a 
major passion for drawing houses. Architecturally 
the result may be equivocal but pictorially the compo- 
sition is clear-cut. Typically it has the house in the 
centre of the paper, flanked by two trees or two huge 
conventionalized flowers, with a fat sun shedding its 
rays overhead. Next in the affection of the 5-year- 
olds are animals, with horses and barnyard fowls pre- 
ferred. Boats, with steam and sail equally favored, 
are a strong third. 

By the age of 7 he has somewhat more diversified 
main interests and has mastered a more complicated 
technique. Houses literally have dropped out of the 
picture. His preferred sitters now are not only ani- 
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A painting of A Tiger by 
an eight year old child 


Painting of Three Roost- 
ers by a six year old boy 


mals but people, and he goes in ambitiously for land- 
scape and for painting whole baseball games, tennis 
matches and all sorts of sports.” 

The paintings have been assembled by the Asso- 
ciated Experimental Schools from Youth Camps, Set- 
tlement House art classes, Mexican Government free 
schools, Indian Reservation schools, Museum art 
classes, and from public and private art classes 
throughout the North American continent and Hawaii. 
The chief purpose of this first exhibition sponsored by 
the Associated Schools Experimental, is to demon- 
strate the reactions of children who have been per- 
mitted to express their own ideas in their own way 
without adult interference. 

The Exhibition was formally opened by Mayor 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia Monday evening, November 4. 
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ART WORK SHOPS FOR CHILDREN 


Toys made: in the Art Workshop of Detroit Public Schools for the local hospitals and community centers out 
of all sorts of waste-materials and odds and ends which cost nothing. “Santa Claus in a Snow Storm" is 
the work of a seven year old in one of the training schools. The scrap boxes at the top back are invaluable 
aids to this sort of inventiveness. The work was done under Jane Betsy Welling, specialist in Art Education. 
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A Toy Bazaar at the Poe Training School of Detroit with every toy made in the Art Workshop and this group 
selected a children's jury for display in the school library. Adelaide Smith Henault is in charge of directed 3 
teaching in the Poe Art Workshop. 


able § More toys of wood scraps with a big chest for storing them when not in use. Strange and fascinating things 

ion. § evolve which stimulate the imagination and make the ordinary commercial toy seem dull and uninteresting. 
Jane Betsy Welling, specialist in Art Education, Wayne University. 
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“Seed of my sowing and do: 
work of my days.” 
Countee Cullen 
Thus has the Sower ve 


become the § o 

Reaper, who, in the § lad 
slow rhythms of the — Yor 
waving wheat, sees ff sea 
with joy the culmi- § ers 
nation of his effort — dec 
and reward par 
of his toilgg bey 


PAGES FROM THE ANNUAL OF ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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»S “There were ten thou- 
sand fruit to touch, 
cherish in hand, lift 

g and down, and not let fall.” 
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Robert Frost 


>wer — Ever does the Tree 
the § of Life yield its 
laden boughs to 
‘the — Youth, who, as the 
sees ff seasons pass, gath- 
ilmi- § ers its wealth..... 
ffort § dear beyond com- 
vard pare......precious 
il. § beyond all telling. 


‘SH. | MADE IN LITHOGRAPHIC PROCESS BY PUPILS UNDER DIRECTION OF ANNE NORDELL 
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TOWARD OUR OWN TRADITION 


Continued from 


sulting in a new and original composition. In addi- 
tion, a new emphasis is placed on associated values, 
and this element, the “literary” quality, contributes 
much to their popularity. A discovery has been made 
of the fusion of associated meanings and plastic quali- 
ties, and of a certain dependency of each upon the 
other. 

It is no longer thought necessary that a picture be 
“pure” with little suggestion of anything but a design. 
On the other hand, there is a tendency to slight the 
design—the only thing that can carry a picture to the 
height of art. The rise to fame of the American 
scene painters has of course brought with it a group 
of detractors who point out that much of their work 
is, plastically, not notable. But the American group 
has turned out, in Benton’s Jndiana Mural, in Wood’s 
Dinner for Threshers, and in a few other works, a 
basis for a sound tradition. 


AMERICAN SILVER 


This collection is owned by the Worces- 
ter Art Museum. The chalice is by John 
Edwards, Boston circa 1670-1746. Read- 
ing left to right, tankard by Edward 
Winslow, Boston 1669-1753; pepperpot 
by John Edwards; porringer by Jeremiah 
Drummer, Newbury, Mass. 1645-1718; 
pepperpot by Paul Revere, Sr., Boston 
1702-1754; spout cup by John Edwards. 


U. S. CAMERA, 1935 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM 
MORROW AND CO.—N. Y. $2.75 
Those who are familiar with the great French and 
German photographic annuals, Photographie and Geb- 
rauchsgraphic, will be pleased to learn that at last an 
American annual of comparable quality has been pro- 
duced. U. S. Camera 1935, ably edited by T. J. Ma- 
loney, is all that anyone can ask of such an annual. It® 
contains nearly two hundred pages of the best in 
American photography. Margaret Bourke-White, Ed- 
ward Steichen, Anton Bruehl and Shigeta-Wright are 
only a few of the host of eminent photographers 
whose work is represented. 
Full page reproductions, color photographs, stills, 
action pictures, portraiture and many other attractive 
elements make this book an outstanding achievement, 
We look forward with interest to subsequent editions, 
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